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the birds collected on the survey of the 32nd parallel, by 
Dr. A. L. Heerman: (4.) Upon the birds collected during the 
explorations in California, by Dr. A. L. Heerman. It is a pity, 
the plates, which are nicely done, are not marked with the names 
of the species figured, as this omission causes so much trouble 
in reference. 


For information concerning the first volume of Dr. Brewer’s 
valuable work on N. American Oology, we refer our subscribers 
to the Review of this and Herr Badeker’s work given above, 
which has been furnished to us by one of our most valued 
correspondents. 


The Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the year 1858 contains (p. 153) the “ Instructions 
in reference to collecting nests and eggs of North American 
Birds,” which we have before alluded to; also (p. 280) a “ List 
of the Birds of Nova Scotia,” compiled, from notes by Lieut. 
Blakiston, R.A., and Lieut. Bland, R.E., made in 1852-1855, 
~ by Prof. J. R. Willis of Halifax; and a “List of the Birds of 
Bermuda,” by Lieut. Bland, both useful as local lists. 


We have received a separate copy of a paper entitled “ Cata- 
logue of Birds collected in the vicinity of Fort Teyon, California, 
with a description of a new species of Syrnium,” extracted from 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Nat. Sc. of Philadelphia for 
July last. The new Syrnium is S. occidentale, of the general 
appearance of S. nebulosum, of which, we suppose, it is the 
Western representative. 


XLVIII. — Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


Since the date of our last Number, another member of our 
Ornithologists’ Union has left England to take up his residence 
in a foreign land. Mr. Edward Newton, having received the 
appointment of Assistant Colonial Secretary at the Mauritius, 
started by the Overland route on the 16th of August last, and, 
by the time this announcement is read, will, we hope, have safely 
arrived at his destination. Though there has been a ‘ Société 
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d’Histoire Naturelle de Pile de Meurice’ in existence for many 
years, no connected account has ever appeared of the natural 
productions of this and the neighbouring islands, and their 
Fauna may be said to be almost unknown to European zoologists. 
Knowing Mr. Newton’s zeal in the ‘ good cause,’ and the energy 
he has already shown in the Tropics of the Western Hemisphere, 
we look forward with much pleasure to the access of zoological 
knowledge likely to ensue from his residence in so interesting a 
part of the Eastern world. 

Letters received from Mr. Newton, dated during his voyage down 
the Red Sea, say— Altogether I have seen a good many birds; 
between Malta and Alexandria, Nightingales (Philomela luscinia), 
a Salicaria (probably arundinacea), Turtur risorius, and Tringoides 
hypoleucus ; between Alexandria and Cairo large flocks of Waders 
—Totanus glottis and other smaller species, Aquila neviotdes and 
Milvus egyptius (common), Falco tinnunculus, apparently migra- 
ting towards the north-west, as also Merops apiaster, Hirundo 
rufula (?) and another species like H. riparia*, the last two in 
flocks of thousands, evidently migrating, but gomg the wrong 
way for this time of year—how is this ? ” 


The following extracts are from Mr. Fraser’s last letters. The 
first is dated Quito, June 14th :— 

“ I propose going hence to Bodegas, there to make my head- 
quarters, and to hunt the country round as high as Guaranda. 
You may judge of the state of things here (caused by the block- 
ade of the coast by the Peruvians and the civil war), when I tell 
you that I have been trying for a full month to get boxes for my 
present coliection, and have not yet succeeded. We are in doubt 
whether we shall have provisions to eat in a day or two. The 
second portion of my Pallatanga collection (which place, by-the- 
by, is about 4000 feet above the sea-level—about the same as 
Nanegal) has been blockaded in Riobamba ever since December 
last, and the same may be said of my collection here. Allow 
me to suggest your arranging my collections according to the 
altitudes of the localities, and not as in the list t before me, 


* Probably Cotyle rupestris.—En. 
+ Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 449 ef seg. A separate list of birds from 
Cuenca is given at p. 450. 
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where those from Cuenca, Gualaquiza and Zamora are intermixed. 
You have no idea how confused this appears to me. They should 
stand somewhat thus :— 
Cuenca, Riobamba, Quito (9000 feet). 
_Gualaquiza, Zamora, Macas. 
Pallatanga, Nanegal (4000 feet). 
Matos, Pinipi, Calacali, Perrucho, Puellaro. 

“ Prof. Jameson will use his best endeavours to obtain Tetra- 
gonops * for me, since I have given up the idea of returning to 
Nanegal, its habitat (not Cayambe, as you state). With respect 
to Milvago megalopterus t+, I should say the birds were adult. 
They are only found on the Parano (the high, bare plains), and 
not having a tent, I only obtained them by accident. I think 
No. 2105 is another specimen of the same species, killed about 
14,000 feet up Pichincha. Upon my first visit I saw four 
birds of this kind, two black and white, and two of a brownish 
colour. I took the former to be the parents and the latter the 
young, but they flew so high and so wild, that I could never get 
within rifle-shot of them.” 

The second letter, dated Babahoyo {, July 24th, says :— 

“ This place is generally called ‘ Bodegas,’ i.e. warehouses or 
shops, it being the place where salt 1s deposited and pays duty. 
I reckon it at about 200 or 250 feet above the sea-level. Birds 
are abundant, both as to species and specimens: flocks are seen 
here, which is nowhere the case on the mountains. I have added 
to my collection 57 species during the two weeks I have been 
here. There is something very extraordinary as well as interest- 
ing in the moulting of birds in this country. I think the sud- 
den changes produce it. I found the Pichincha Humming- 
bird (Oreotrochilus pichincha) pairing in imperfect plumage. 
Here, at this moment, it is common to see birds without tails, or 


* Tetragonops rhamphastinus is a very singular form of Capitonide 
(described by Sir William Jardine in Edinb. New Phil. Journ. n. s. ii. 
p- 404, and iii. p. 90. pl. 4), to which we had expressly called Mr. Fraser’s 
attention. 

t This is in answer to a question as to the age of the specimens men- 
tioned in P.Z.S. 1858, p. 555. 

t Babahoyo is situated upon the river of that name, thirty or forty miles 
N.E. of Guayaquil. 
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with only one, two, or three feathers to them. I have never met 
with birds in such bad plumage before ; they look as if escaped 
from confinement. They tell me that some species breed in the 
rains, and others in the midst of the dry season, and that the latter 
will commence in about a month. Humming-birds are rare 
here, and of Tanagers I have as yet only one species.” 


We have received the following letter from Mr. Blyth :— 
Calcutta, August Ist. 

My DEAR Sir,—It will interest you to learn of the capture 
of a fine adult Catarractes pomarinus in the vicinity of Moulmein 
during last July (lat. 16° 20' N.). This bird was procured by 
Major S. R. Tickell, who has presented it to the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum, Calcutta. He writes—‘‘It was picked up, or rather, 
I should say, knocked down, by some village boys in a swampy 
meadow about five or six miles south of Moulmein. There had 
been very heavy weather in the bay for some days past ; but the 
singular thing is, that this bird should have ranged so wide 
from its usual haunts as to come within the influence of our 
tropical monsoon.” 

Major Tickell adds, “Another singular occurrence is the breed- 
ing of the Garganey in this part of the country (Moulmein). I 
have a young one now alive, which was brought to me just 
fledged from a pond or small lake about twelve miles off.” 

Here, in Lower Bengal, the two commonest species of Ducks 
during the cold season are A. acuta and A. querquedula; but I 
have never heard before of either species staying to breed south 
of the Himalaya. 

On May llth, 1846, I obtained, in the Calcutta Provision 
Bazaar, a Phalaropus lobatus in good winter dress, though so 
late in the season; but it was exceedingly lean and out of 
condition. 

The late Prince C. L. Bonaparte mentions this species from 
the great lake of Nicaragua, which is in latitude as low as 
about 10° (Compt. Rend. xxxviii. p. 663). A more remark- 
able occurrence, however, was that of Lobipes hyperboreus in the 
vicinity of Madras, where it was obtained by my friend Dr. L. C. 
Stewart, in winter dress, but in what month I know not exactly. 
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Even in England this is a very rare bird. The specimen is now 
in the Calcutta Museum. I suspect that the genus Catarractes 
has never before been recorded as occurring, even accidentally, 
within the Tropics; and one great reason for separating C. an- 
tarcticus from C. skua was the great improbability of such a bird 
ever crossing the Equator. 

I have been repeatedly asked for specimens from the Andaman 
Islands. Let me assure you that they are not easy to procure. 
The savages maintain their own so well, that our people cannot 
venture on the main island except in strong bodies; and not 
the smallest progress has been made in pacifying the Negrillo 
aborigines. By degrees, however, I am getting to know some- 
thing of the Andaman fauna, though chiefly the marine species. 
Among these is the Dugong (Halichore) in the class Mammalia. 
Of terrestrial species we know as yet only of the peculiar little 
Pig, Sus andamensis; and I have taken a Mouse (apparently 
M. manei, and if so, doubtless introduced) from the stomach of 
a venomous snake. I have information, besides, of what would 
-seem to be a Tupaia; and there is a Rat of some kind, not of 
recent introduction. But though sundry other small mammals 
may be expected, as Squirrels and Flying Squirrels, Shrews, 
Bats, &c., we know nothing of them as yet. Of birds, there is 
evidence of the abundance of Parrots, Green Pigeons (Treron), 
Nectariniude, &e. ; but all that I as yet know of for certain are 
as follows :— 


1. Hematornis cheela. 12. Kittacincla albiventris. 
2. Blagrus leucogaster. 13. Artamus leucorhynchus. 
3. Todirhamphus collaris. 14, Edolius retifer. 

4. Halcyon coromanda. 15. Pericrocotus peregrinus. 
5. H. smyrnensis. 16. Pycnonotus jocosus *. 

6. Corvus culminatus. 17. Irena puella t. 

7. Gracula javanica. 18. Oriolus coronatus (?). 
8. Temenuchus erythropygius. | 19. Carpophaga sylvatica. 
9. Tephrodornis griseola. | 20. Calenas nicobarica Ý. 
10. Geocichla innotata. 21. Anous stolidus. 
11. Copsychus saularis. 


* Malayan variety, with shorter ear-tufts of a deeper crimson than in 
the Indian race. 

{+ Indian variety, I. indica, A. Hay. 

t From the Cocos rocks northward. 
VOL. I. 2 K 
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Others, as the Collocalie, may be predicated for certain; but I 
enumerate only what I have seen. Of Reptiles I have seen two 
lizards—one the female of apparently a second species of Dilo- 
phyrus, and the other a new Philsuma, quite distinct from 
Ph. cepidianum of the Mauritius,—and two snakes— Trigono- 
cephalus (Trimesurus) cantori, nobis, described from the neigh- 
bouring group of the Nicobars, and a Tree-Snake, common 
in the neighbouring countries (Dendrophis picta)—the latter 
greener or less bronzed than usual. Of Sea-fishes I have many 
novelties, but need not here further allude to them or to speci- 
mens in other classes. 

I have received of late many good things from China, and am 
surprised to see how many of our common Bengal birds extend 
their range to Amoy, with some of those of the S.E. Himalaya, 
and others of Java and the Philippines. 

Major Tickell has also sent us a fine collection from the 
mountainous interior of the Tennasserim Provinces: inter alia, 
adults of Buceros tickelli and splendid examples of Podoa per- 
sonata. Among the few novelties is a new Partridge (Peloperdiz, 
nobis) congeneric with personata, charltoni, &c. A large pro- 
portion of the S.E. Himalayan species extend thus far; and so 
we can understand Psarisoma dalhousie occurring in Sumatra. 


The following extracts from a letter from Mr. Osbert Salvin 
give some account of his proceedings on his way out, and in 
Guatemala, up to the end of July last :— 

“ At Jamaica I shot Hemiprocne zonaris, Vireosylvia altiloqua, 
Mellisuga minima, and a Spermophila. At Belize I shot nothing, 
as by mistake all my things were taken off in one of the Yzabal 
schooners, and I was left behind minus my gun. Two days was 
I obliged to wait before another schooner sailed, during which 
time I made what use I could of my eyes, and noted a few spe- 
cies, all of which, with the exception of Progne dominicensis 
(as I think it must be), we have recorded in our list. I saw also 
a pair of Icterus cucullatus exactly like my specimen. These 
Jeteri bother me sadly, particularly J. affinis or something like 
it, which I have found here. I saw Sterna fuliginosa, and two 
other species, while passing down the coast. At Yzabal I got 
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Calliste larvata, four specimens ; a fringilline bird, indigo-blue 
all over, which I do not know; Ramphocelus passerini ; Amazilia 
riefferi (or arsinoé?); Thaumantias candidus, and several other 
species which I do not know. Platalea ajaja and Ibis rubra 
were very Clearly described to me by Mr. George Baily, a resi- 
dent at Yzabal: the former was killed on the lake of Dueñas 
(Constancia now has the specimen), so may certainly be included 
in our list. On the road up I could collect nothing, as I was 
by myself and without a servant, and consequently had to look 
out for food for myself and beast, instead of skinning birds, 
which I should have done had I had any one to do those indis- 
pensable requisites for me. However, I saw many birds; but 
those that interested me most were two specimens of Momotus— 
one with a brown head, the commonest of the two, and the other 
a smaller species, with the centre tail-feathers much elongated : 
the former of these equals in size M. lessoni, but is quite dif- 
ferent. This bird seems very proud of its tail, and, sluggish as 
it is in other respects, is particularly fond of whisking it about— 
at one time throwing it almost over the back, at another moving 
it several times backwards and forwards, ‘painfully’ like (to 
use a homely simile) the pendulum of a Dutch clock. Its note 
rendered in words is rather a sort of ‘ whorrrrrr’ than ‘ hou 
hou’: I saw nothing of its nest, though I looked out sharply. 
The country in which these birds most abound lies between 
Gualan and Guastatoya, including the plain of Zacapa. All this 
district is an unfertile ‘tierra caliente,’ covered principally with 
Cacti and Mimose. Since I arrived here I have obtained some 
good specimens of the five species of Humming -birds found near 
at hand. I have also the Raven, a Swift which I do not know, 
and several others. A week ago I went up the Volcan de Fuego, 
that is, part of the way—some 9000 feet. I penetrated into the 
haunts of the Oreophasis and Quesal (Pharomacrus paradiseus) 
without result, but was much surprised with the nature of the 
district. What with the few birds I collected at Yzabal, and 
those I find inhabiting these dense elevated forests, I am sorely 
shaken in my notions as regards the true inhabitants of the 
‘tierra caliente’ and ‘tierra fria? The former require a care- 
ful inspection—not but that the latter require it also. But 
2K2 
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more of this subject another time. This expedition did not 
result in much; but I see my way to some interesting facts 
respecting the elevation of the different species, especially the 
Humming-birds. Leaving the plains of Dueñas, the first fresh 
species I came upon were Delattria viridipallens and Petasophora 
thalassina; next, Selasphorus heloise; and lastly, Lamprolema 
rhami. I also took a nest with three eggs of Icterus wagleri. 
The structure, though of the same character—a hanging nest— 
is very different from that of T. gularis, the common species on 
the Yzabal road. The nest, which I now have, has none of the 
depth of the other, but is comparatively shallow. Talking of 
nests, a day or two ago I found two of Spermophila moreleti, 
and took one rotten dried-up egg from one with a young one 
in it. Nothing could be more different than this nest and that 
of S. bicolor, well described by A. Newton (anted, p. 147). That 
of S. moreleti, instead of the loose domed structure of S. bicolor 
with a large side-entrance composed entirely of one material, is 
one of the neatest nests you ever saw—~a beautiful, open, trans- 
parent nest, composed of fine roots and fibres, and lmed with 
horse-hair. It is not placed resting on a branch, but is sus- 
pended, like a Reed Warbler’s (Salicaria arundinacea), by several 
small twigs. Something serious must be done about this—even 
to the making of a new genus, if it be not already done. The 
egg, too, differs materially. With these facts, it would be almost 
like putting Myiozetetes texensis with the genus Tyrannus, to 
keep S. moreleti with S. bicolor *. 

“In Mammals I have done but little as yet—only three 
squirrels and a young rabbit. Icannot get the Indians to bring 
any: they are an apathetic race, and embrace a new idea with 
great difficulty ; yet I do not despair of getting them to search, for 
me, some day. Of cold-blooded Vertebrates (tell Dr. Giinther) 
I have two species of frogs, a toad, one snake, and some small 
freshwater fishes. Excepting the birds, I have neglected sadly 
to collect; but my time has been very much occupied these last 
three weeks in making a boat for a long-meditated expedition 
to the Lake of Atitlan, where W and I purpose going the 


* Spermophila bicolor properly belongs to the genus Phonipara, and is 
more nearly allied to Spiza.— Ep. 
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week after next, if the Canicular holds out fine. This expedition, 
if it comes off, will, I expect, result in something satisfactory. 
Anyhow the scenery will repay the undertaking, as being per- 
haps the most magnificent which Central America can produce.” 


To the Editor of The Ibis. 


Kilmory, Lochgilphead, N.B. 

Dear Sir,—On going last month to my father’s property 
in the Hebrides (North Uist), the keeper told me that at the 
end of March 1859 he had shot a Falcon that he did not know. 
Unfortunately he only wounded it; and when he found it after- 
wards, the gulls and crows, which abound there, had made a sad 
mess of it. He kept the wings, tail and feet, and skull, and I 
think there is no doubt it is F. islandicus or grenlandicus. I 
heard the other day of the occurrence of the Shore Lark (Alauda 
alpestris) in Scotland; I am to get place and date, and will send 
them to you. A Pintail Duck (Dajfila caudacuta) was shot this 
spring in North Uist. It is rare in the Hebrides from what I 
hear: the keeper had not seen one before. The Falcon was 
shot on the N.W. side of the island; but, with a bird of such 
power of flight, this does not say much as to what quarter it 


came from. 
I remain, 


Yours truly, 
Joun W. P. ORDE. 


Mr. Gurney has favoured us with a number of the San Fran- 
cisco Herald, which contains a notice by Mr. A. S. Taylor of 
Monterey of the discovery of the egg of the Californian Vulture 
(Cathartes californianus). Mr. Gurney expects to receive the 
egg in question very shortly. The following is an extract from 
Mr. Taylor’s article :— 

“ One of the rancheros of the Carmelo, in hunting among 
the highest peaks of the Santa Lucia range during the last 
week of April present, disturbed two Condors from their nests, 
and, at great risk of breaking his neck, brought away a young 
bird six or seven days old, and also an egg—the egg from one 
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tree, and the chick from another. There was, properly speaking, 
no nest ; but the egg was laid in the hollow of a tall old robles- 
oak, in a steep barranca, near the summit of one of the highest 
peaks, in the vicinity of the Tularcitos, near a place called 
Conejos. The birds are said, by some hunters, not to make 
their nests, but simply to lay their eggs on the ground, at the 
foot of old trees, or on the bare rocks of solitary peaks; others 
say they lay their eggs in old eagles’ and buzzards’ nests, while 
some affirm they make nests of sticks and moss; but the truth 
seems to be that they make no nests. The entire egg weighed 
103 ounces, and the contents 83 ounces. The colour of the 
egg-shell is what painters call “dead dull white;” the surface 
of the shell is not glossy, but slightly roughened, as in the Sea- 
pelican’s (?) eggs, but not so much. Its figure is very nearly a 
perfect ellipse, being a model of form and shape in itself. It 
measured 4} inches in length by 23 inches in breadth (diameter), 
and was 83 inches in circumference round the middle. The 
egg-shell, after the contents were emptied (which were as clear, 
fine, bright, and inodorous as those of a hen’s egg, with a bright- 
yellow yolk), held as much as 9 fluidounces of water. Before 
the egg was opened, it sank on being placed in water—probably 
from its being very recently impregnated. Some of the old 
hunters say the egg is excellent eating; this one certainly had 
not the faintest musky odour, nor the slightest foreign smell. 

“ The young Condor mentioned above was from five to seven 
days old, and weighed 10 ounces avoirdupois. The whole skin 
of this chick was of an ochreous yellow, covered with a dull- 
white fine down ; the beak was coloured the same as in the old 
birds; the skin of the head and neck entirely bare of down, and 
of ochreous yellow; the colour of the legs ot a deeper shade 
than that of the body : it had the musky smell of the old birds ; 
the size and appearance of a two-months-old gosling ; it had 
only been dead a couple of hours.” 


Mr. John Petherick, who has lately returned to this country 
for a short visit from Khartoum in the Soudan, where he fills 
the situation of H. B. M.’s Vice-Consul, has brought with him 
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specimens of the celebrated Baleniceps rex and its eggs. He 
informs us that this bird is met with on the upper part of the 
White Nile, 4° north of the Equator, where the country is low 
and flat, being intersected by numerous branches of the river, 
and covered with vast reedy marshes, which are overflowed in 
the wet season. The Baleniceps is here seen among the reeds, 
or stationed stork-like in shallow water, on the watch for fishes, 
upon which it principally subsists. It makes a large and untidy 
nest among the reeds. The eggs are two in number. The speci- 
mens brought by Mr. Petherick are of a dirty white, and covered 
with a chalk-like epidermis. They are of a broad oval, rather 
tapering towards the small end, measuring 4 inches by 31. 
The Arabs call this bird Abou makoub—the father of the shoe, 
in allusion to its enormous shoe-like bill. 

This account differs in several particulars from that given by 
M. Jules Verreaux in the ‘ Edinburgh New Philosophical Maga- 
zine’ (n. s. vol. iv. p. 101 et seg.), and there can be no doubt that 
M. Verreaux was misinformed by his correspondent as to the 
position of the nest, nature of the food, and colour of the eggs. 


The following letter relates to the occurrence of Pallas’s Sand- 
grouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus) in Norfolk. No doubt it was one 
of the same flock that was observed near Tremadoc in Wales on 
the 9th of July, as recorded in ‘The Zoologist,’ and of which 
one was obtained, and is now in the Derby Museum at Liver- 
pool. Through the kindness of Mr. Leadbeater, we had our- 
selves an opportunity of examining the present specimen, which 
was a bird in fine plumage, and more darkly banded on the 
breast than is represented in the plate given in Gray and 
Mitchell’s ‘Genera’ (vol. ui. pl. 134). The native country of 
this Sand-grouse is the barren steppes of the Kirghiz Tartars ; 
and I am not aware of any authentic instance of its previous 
occurrence in Europe. It was first described by Pallas in his 
‘Travels’ (vol.u. App. p. 111), and again in his ‘ Zoographia 
Rosso-Asiatica’ (vol. i1. p. 74). A second species of this pecu- 
liar form has of late years been discovered in Ladakh, and is 
figured in Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia,’ part i1., under the name 
of Syrrhaptes tibetanus. While agreeing with the type-species 
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in the singular structure of the feet*, it wants the acuminated 
terminations of the primaries. 


To the Editor of The Ibis. 


Clenchwharton, near Lynn, Norfolk, 
Sept. 29th, 1859. 

SIR —Early in the month of July last, a very beautiful spe- 
cimen of Pallas’s Sand-grouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus) was shot 
in the parish of Walpole St. Peter’s, in this county (Norfolk), 
about two miles from the Wash. I should have made you ac- 
quainted with this interesting occurrence before, but have been 
waiting to gather all the information I could concerning the 
capture of this rare and curious bird. I regret to say I am un- 
able to add any particulars of importance, except that, though 
solitary when shot, at least one other, apparently of the same 
species, was observed about the same time in the neighbourhood, 
but was pursued without success. The bird was skinned before 
I had an opportunity of seeing it, and though by avery unskil- 
ful hand, fortunately no material damage was done to it. I at 
once applied in order to ascertain whether the carcase had been 
preserved or examined, but I found that the operator’s interest 
had not extended beyond the removal of the skin; this is much 
to be regretted. We must, however, congratulate ourselves 
upon our good fortune in securing the bird at all, considering it 
was shot by a labouring youth wholly unacquainted with its 
value, and who was quite as likely to have plucked and eaten, 
or thrown the prize away (the fate of many a valuable specimen), 
as to have placed it in the hands of the Rev. R. Hankinson, to 
whom the Lynn Museum is indebted for this most interesting 
specimen, beautifully mounted by Mr. Leadbeater of Brewer 
Street. There is reason to believe our bird to be a male adult, 
in perfect plumage. I believe this species has not before been 
taken in this country, or even in Europe; upon this point you 
will be able to inform your readers. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon those into whose 

* Pedes maximé insoliti, tridactyli; digitis brevissimis, coalitis, solo 
apice et unguibus distinctis, brevibus, usque fere ad ungues plumosis : 
unde planta triloba, latiuscula, corneis papillis imbricata.— Pallas. 
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hands such rare birds fall, that the contents of the crop, and 
the bones of the skeleton, especially the sternum or breast bone, 
should be preserved. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Freperick L. CURRIE. 


Mr. E. Fountaine sends us “a further note* on the nesting 

of Bubo maximus in captivity.” l 
Easton, Norfolk, June 13, 1859. 

A pair of Eagle Owls bred by me in confinement have lately 
laid three eggs and hatched one young bird. This is the first 
instance that any of the eggs of my birds, produced by indivi- 
duals bred themselves in confinement, have proved fertile. The 
female which laid these eggs is ten years old, the cock about 
half that age. . 


In a communication made to the Imperial Geographical So- 
` ciety of Russia, dated from a post on the banks of the Amoor in 
the Ki-nghan Mountains in Sept. 1857, M. Radde, the naturalist 
attached to the exploring expedition, mentions having met with 
flocks of a “ Bombycilla,” which, from the description given, seems 
to be Ampelis phenicoptera of Temminck, hitherto only known 
from Japanese specimens received through the Dutch (see 
Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 1858, p. 419). From the ‘Comptes 
Rendus’ of the I. G. S. for 1858, we learn that Prof. Radde had 
passed the previous winter in the same place, and in the follow- 
ing year was to explore the mountainous country of Tounkinsk. 


te ae o 


Mr. Gouid, with his usual energy, has already succeeded in 
obtaining from Siam a specimen of the splendid Pheasant named 
by Mr. Blyth Diardigallus fasciolatus, which we have previously 
alluded to several times (anted, pp. 114, 201, 211). He has 
kindly aliowed us to examine it. It is certainly, in our opinion, 
the same as the bird described by Prince Bonaparte as Diardi- 
gallus prelatus. If, however, as appears likely to be the case, it 


* See before, p. 273. 
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is the female of this bird, which is represented in a drawing 
brought by Mr. Crawfurd from Siam many years ago, both 
these specific names will have to give way to an older one, Dr. 
J. E. Gray having established his Phasianus crawfurdi (Griffith’s 
Cuvier’s An. Kingd. in. p. 27) upon the faith of Mr. Crawfurd’s 
figure. 


We are happy to be able to announce that there is every proba- 
bility that the Vicomte B. Du Bus de Ghisignies will continue his 
‘ Esquisses Ornithologiques,’ the publication of which has been 
so long interrupted. On the other hand, we learn that M. de Sou- 
ancé’s work on Parrots*, commenced in conjunction with the late 
Prince C. L. Bonaparte, has stopped at its 12th livraison, and 
that there is no probability of its continuance,—M. de Souancé 
having parted with his fine collection of birds to M. E. Parzudaki, 
who now has the disposal of them. The same fate has befallen 
the corresponding work on Pigeons*. 


The Zoological Society of London have recently obtained 
specimens of the Buteo tachardus or African Buzzard, lately intro- 
duced into the European list by Mr. Bree (Birds of Europe, 
p- 97) upon the authority of Mr. J. H. Gurney. A pair of 
this species were received by the Society from Mogador some 
months ago. A pair of the Ruddy Shieldrake (Casarca rutila) 
have bred in the Gardens for the first time this season, and 
reared four fine young birds. A solitary female of the South 
African White-faced Shieldrake (Casarca cana) mated this spring 
with a male Common Shieldrake (Tadorna vulpanser). The hy- 
brids are very curiously coloured. The same hen-bird has pre- 
viously bred twice with an Indian male of Casarca rutila. A 
valuable addition to the collection is shortly anticipated in the 
shape of some living examples of the Baleniceps now on their 
way down the Nile from Central Africa. 


* See anted, p. 105, for a notice of these books. 


